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ng the The Danville Strike 


Four thousand workers in the Riverside and Dan River 
nd thei Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., have been on strike since 
ort wa september 29, 1930. About two thousand of them were 
‘ast aim out of work during the summer. The workers, with wives 
and children, constitute perhaps 15,000 people who are 
probe by the United Textile Workers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
impor Last February a wage cut of 10 per cent was put into 
em team cflect by the company. This was after President Hoover 
- meee tad requested manufacturers to refrain from wage cut- 
ulturim tig during the depression. It also followed a consider- 
te sysfu able period during which the “stretch-out” had been in- 
ig.” Amstalled in the mills. The “stretch-out” system involves 
ihe multiplication of looms and other readjustments in the 
ial sme ve for production. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for 
May 18, 1929.) General unrest followed, and led to an 
1s say ™vitation from the loom fixers of the plant to the Ameri- 
| tramgeca! Federation of Labor to organize the workers. Ac- 
rent gecrrding to the testimony of members of the loom fixers 
committee who were interviewed, the United Textile 
sig Yorkers’ organizers did not go into Danville until invited 
amy this committee of the employes themselves. Within a 
lew weeks a great majority of the employes joined the 
th aaggemion. The union books showed 4,142 names which rep- 
ctiongmented the great majority of the working force. A 
dlored local of the United Textile Workers was also 
1 estihgmorsanized. While communists later came to Danville and 
ne pelt attacked the United Textile Workers and the A. F. of L. 
gig (00 conservative, they made no headway in the situa- 
m. On the other hand, the union made every effort 
rs, hi lOconduct negotiations on a “no strike” policy, and offered 
ro hows the company full cooperation in efficiency and production 
rough the union’s industrial engineer. This union is 
Onducting a highly successful union-management  co- 
w sole eration plan at the Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., which 
rot hee’, Tecently described in favorable terms by Morris 
Noted Philadelphia engineer, in Forbes Magazine. 
ocial il H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the Danville mills, re- 
pap sed to take any offers of mediation under consideration. 
dm *teasing numbers of skilled employes of long standing 
04 ti discharged for taking a prominent part in the union. 
veat MBS Myers, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
4 ted Danville in May, and made every effort to bring 
weal tbout conciliation, intimating to the company that he had 
syst oo" to believe that this could be accomplished even 
te whi Mthout the restoration of the former wage scales until 
_— conditions should warrant it. This offer was 


A large number of employes were laid off during the 
mimer, part of them because of slack work. When, 
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and are not to be construed 


early in September, the company began to increase its 
force, discriminating against the former workers who be- 
longed to the union and according to the strikers bringing 
in new workers from out of town, efforts were made at 
mediation by state and federal conciliators, and by the 
Governor of Virginia, to whom Mr. Fitzgerald replied 
that there was “nothing to mediate.” The local union 
then voted to strike, and the result has been a virtual 
shutdown of the mills for the past seven weeks. 

Two attempts were made by Dr. Worth M. Tippy of 
the Federal Council, once before and once after the 
strike broke out, to bring to bear the good offices of the 
Danville churches in the situation. 


WorkING ConpiITIONS 


It is true that these mills have been above the average 
of southern mills in many respects. There has been no 
night work for many years. The wages have been above 
those in most southern cotton mills, and about the same 
as those in two large mills in North Carolina. A welfare 
program under the Y. M. C. A., a community welfare 
building, a medical department and nursing service, and 
an “industrial democracy” plan have been features of the 
management’s policy. Nevertheless, wages for many 
workers have been hardly above subsistence levels. By 
interviews and inspection of pay envelopes at union head- 
quarters, the following samples of wage data were dis- 
covered : 


Common labor, colored .............. $6.70 a week 
Girls—ticketing, sewing room ........ 7.“ 
Women weavers, broadcloth ....about 12.00 “ 
Other weavers ............... 18.00 to 23.00 “ 
Unskilled labor, white ................ 13.00 % 


It is not claimed that these wage data are representa- 
tive of all departments or classes of workers. It was 
desired to secure full wage statistics from the company 
payroll but the company refused to grant the request for 
this detailed information. 

Added to the dissatisfaction over the wage scale was 
that occasioned by the “stretch-out,” which the workers 
claim resulted in many cases in doubling the number of 
looms or machines per worker but at the same time in 
some cases reducing his weekly pay, and in other cases 
only slightly increasing it although the work was greatly 
increased. Also, it is represented that the wage cut was 
finally proclaimed by the president, in an announcement 
in which he said that it would go “whether you like it or 
not” and without a favorable vote by the “house of rep- 
resentatives” although the plant is supposed to operate 
under “industrial democracy.” 
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HovusiInGc 


There are no water or sewer connections—not even 
sinks—in the houses (with the exception of 50 houses on 
Bishop Avenue, which is a beautiful section, superior in 
every way). The run of the 1,000 other company houses 
(900 in Schoolfield Mill Village, close to the Dan River 
or Schoolfield plant, and 100 in the city of Danville, near 
the Riverside plant) are the usual dreary type of house, 
similar in design and color, set on brick pillars; there are 
no cellars, no sinks, no inside toilets or water connections. 
They are equipped with electric lights. The houses are 
kept in good repair. Water is obtained at a hydrant be- 
side each house, and is piped from a protected -water 
supply. The outside toilets, which are cleaned regularly, 
stand in rows at the end of the lots. 

Streets are kept in good condition. Most of them are 
cinder roads and have sidewalks and curbs. Bishop Ave- 
nue is paved. 

House rents are low, averaging about 50 cents per room 
per month; the number of rooms ranged from two to 
four and five. Quite a number of employes live in other 
than company houses, many owning their own houses in 
the city. 

ConDUCT OF THE STRIKE 

One was impressed by the quietness and order of the 
strikers, and the lack of any evidence of force or violence 
on their part. The strikers are a fine type with a high 
level of.intelligence and ability. They are “church folks” 
and reliable citizens. The police up to the present have 
shown fairness and have handled the situation sensibly. 
No evictions from company houses have occurred. 

With increasing tension, growing pressure of hunger 
and despair, due to sickness in families and suffering of 
children, it is difficult to predict what may occur at any 
time. Private labor spies are said to be present, seeking 
to stir up trouble for their own advantage, although it is 
understood that the company has refused to employ them. 
A few cases of dynamite explosions have occurred but no 
conclusive proof has been presented as to who was re- 
sponsible for them. 


PRESIDENT REFUSED INTERVIEW 


Mr. Myers, accompanied by Howard Branson, repre- 
senting the American Friends Service Committee, spent 
three days in Danville, November 2-4, inspecting houses, 
interviewing city officials, social agencies, citizens, strikers 
and union officials. They made every effort to secure a 
friendly interview with President Fitzgerald, with a view 
to offering their services in any possible mediation, telling 
him of their interest in relief, and asking for the com- 
pany’s side of the case, including all possible data on 
wages, conditions, and the conduct of the “industrial 
democracy” plan. But Mr. Fitzgerald sent back word that 
he “asked to be excused,” from seeing them and “had 
nothing to say.” 

NEED OF RELIEF 

Interviews revealed the fact that no funds to meet the 
special strain on the community are available from social 
agencies. In fact their usual drive, and that of the Com- 
munity Chest, are being canceled this year, and the city 
administration is being asked to supply the budget. How- 
ever, the city faces possibly decreased revenues from tax- 
ation and it was not yet decided what it could do. 

The city of Danville has a Health Department under a 
competent health officer, and a staff of nurses. And the 
Parent Teachers Association has been supplying milk 
lunches in the schools. But none of this work affects the 
Schoolfield Mill village, with 5,000 inhabitants. The mills 


on September 1 closed down most of their welfare wor 


toa 
and discontinued employment of the two visiting nurs som 
who were at work in the community, leaving Schoolfie i 
without visiting nursing service. With cold weathim A 
scanty clothing, little fuel, and undernourishment due §] bon 
short rations, there is likely to be more sickness, Th chan 
diet of relief rations supplied by the union provides to the s 
green vegetables or lean meat ; except for a few sick cays & risk 
children do not have milk. Only enough evaporated milk Sit 
is supplied for coffee, and to “thicken gravy.” Even J fand 
these supplies are running low, and are maintained only # to th 
from day to day, as money becomes available. There is ment 
every prospect of severe suffering and sickness among 9M inter 
large a number of people if the strike situation remain He y 
unchanged and no further resources become available, centr. 

Further attempts at mediation are now being made, mean 
Meanwhile an unofficial Church Emergency Committe fH faced 
on relief of strikers at Danville has been formed and is effort 
issuing an appeal for funds which will be turned over tM econo 
the union’s commissary to be used directly and solely for McG 
the purchase of food pending the outcome of the renewelfM ments 
efforts toward mediation. The Church Emergency Com to tak 
mittee includes among others the following prominent stated 
church people: Settle 
Prof. Alva W. Taylor, chairman, Nashville, Tenn: condit 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, of Grace Episcopal Church, New goody 
York; Miss Eleanor Copenhaver, New York; Bishop repare 
Charles K. Gilbert of New York; Rev. P. H. Hooks work’ 
Danville, Va.; Mrs. J. N. McEachern, Atlanta, Ga.; Reni greate 
R. B. Nelson, Winchester, Va.; Rev. Ronald Tamblyn, the m 
Greensboro, N. C.; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, New York; abund 
Miss Olive Van Horn, New York; Rev. John M. Walker, the ba 
Charlotte, N. C.; Miss Louise Young, Nashville, Tenn, The 
Rev. James Myers is secretary of the committee and RSM) tofe: 
W. B. Spofford is treasurer. Headquarters are at 20% Reysto 
Fourth Avenue, New York. source 
chiner: 
Academy of Political Science Meets bg 
The meeting of the Academy of Political Science ifm obligat 
New York City, November 14, 1930, which centered of high-te 
the discussion of the Young Plan in operation, indicatlff In r 
anew that the United States may insist on remainingi™ United 
politically isolated but it can not remain so economicallygi substar 
As pointed out by Thomas W. Lamont, “the succes ton, tl 
ful working of any extensive scheme of internationdg§ will nc 
finance depends to a certain degree upon the state olf Pressio 
world economy.” He called attention to the fact that ti fnmanci 
world production of many basic commodities has not og “The 
outrun consumption but that the effort to hold up thegm Way. | 
prices of these articles had accentuated the severity of tig 0 the 
business collapse when it came. Other causes of tit] Will lat 
collapse he found in the fall in the price of silver ani[™ events, 
the purchasing power of one-fourth of the world’s popultg tional p 
tion (India and China), in the maldistribution of gol ton cal 
reserves, in the political unrest of India, China and Seous | 
America, and in the “rampant speculation” which hail leaders} 
characterized the last few years. As secondary factos 
he mentioned our anti-trust laws, which he believes & 
courage wasteful duplication of capital facilities and “ 
bridled competition,” and our recent tariff law, which am “Th; 
regards not only as inopportune but as “hanging a Poetry 
around our own necks.” He raised the question, furthtl sid Ge 
more, whether it would not be advisable for Congress ti “AR,” 
review “at least once in a forty-year period, . . » SMiwal 
workings of a statute like the Sherman anti-trust @/a poe 
which bears so vitally upon the problems of labor ai Me Jris 
capital.” As for the tariff the increased rates have i “You 


certain feeling of dismay and ill-will abroad and to 
tad retaliatory tariffs.” However, in making efforts to 


ing about constructive readjustments “we have to con- 
t nn as an English writer has pointed out, with revolu- 
0 | eceries who think the world so bad that only violent 
te change can better it, and with reactionaries who consider 
no & the safety of our economic life so precarious that we must 
isk no new experiments upon it.” 
ik St Charles $. Addis, a director of the Bank of Eng- 
ven # land and of the Bank of International Settlements, pointed 
nly § to the latter as a means not only for facilitating the pay- 
eis ment of reparations but for encouraging cooperation in 
‘MM international finance and trade and international peace. 
ins | He was of the opinion that unless administrators of the 
, central banks “put their heads together” and develop new 
' means for carrying out transactions the world will be 
ittee M faced with a breakdown in credit. Mergers and other 
dis efforts to hold up prices he declared would only retard 
t to economic recovery. He thus indicated, as did Gates W. 
‘for McGarrah, president of the International Bank of Settle- 
well ments, that if commodity prices must go lower it is better 
Jom: to take the sacrifice and have it over. Both men, however, 
inent ™ stated that they believed that the International Bank of 
Settlements had been started under particularly favorable 
em. conditions and that it would be an instrument of building 
New goodwill. During the five months of the bank’s existence 
ish) reparation payments have become the “smaller side of its 
ook, work” and the prospects are that the maintenance of 
Rev. greater liquidity in credit, the promotion of trade, and 
iblyn,@ the movement of capital from markets where it is super- 
York; abundant to markets where it is needed, will prove to be 
alker,@ the bank’s most important contribution. 
‘ent,m, The United States, in the opinion of James W. Angell, 
| R&B Yofessor of Economics at Columbia University, is the 


Reystone in the international financial arch and the chief 
source of pressure on the world’s foreign payment ma- 
chinery. He insisted that. the strain of that pressure could 
be relieved by revision of the inter-allied debt settlements, 
by a further reconsideration of Germany’s reparation 
obligations, and by reductions in tariffs in this and other 
high-tariff countries. 

In regard to tariffs Professor Angell looks upon “the 
United States as one of the worst offenders. If we make 
substantial reductions, and other nations take similar ac- 
tion, the resulting stimulus to world trade and industry 
will not only help to dissipate the present business de- 
pression, but will permanently lighten the prevailing 
financial strain throughout the entire world. 

“The world is apparently waiting for us to show the 


up te Way. If we do not take action of some sort voluntarily, 
, of ttf On the other hand, it is by no means impossible that action 
of tt Will later be forced on us by the development of future 
ver aiiim ‘ents, and even by a break-down of the whole interna- 
popul# tional payments structure itself. The present world situa- 
of gol ton calls for sound judgment, but it also calls for coura- 
d Soul seus leadership, and no nation can now undertake that 


ladership more effectively than the United States.” 


AE’s Message to America 


‘T have come to your country to speak not only on 
Metry but also on the building of a rural civilization,” 
‘Bd George W. Russell, known in the literary world as 
; » in a radio address which has been reprinted in 
mefural America (New York) for November. Mr. Russell 
(@ poet and a philosopher. He was formerly editor of 
t Irish Statesman. 

Ou may wonder what authority I have to speak upon 
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a rural civilization.. When I was last in your country I 
was speaking as a poet of my comrades in the Irish 
literary revival, and it is not customary to regard poets 
as wise counselors upon economic problems. But in my 
country the poets have always been as much concerned 
about their country as about their art, and there was no 
important movement in my lifetime in which the poets 
did not play an important part. It was their part to give 
vision and imagination and warmth to movements which 
might otherwise have been dull and uninspiring. 

“I was for twenty-five years a colleague of Sir Horace 
Plunkett in his famous Agricultural Organization Society, 
which was the first body among the English-speaking 
people to promote agricultural cooperation in a considered 
and scientific way. My original qualification for this 
work was that I had published a frail book of mystical 
verse and the leader of the movement, who was a wise 
man, deduced from this that I had imagination and he 
believed unless he had imagination in his movement it 
would be a dead and dull thing.” 

Mr. Russell is much concerned about the rate of the 
rural exodus to cities in the United States, particularly 
regarding predictions that the farm population — now 
about 23 per cent of the total—may easily decrease to 
about 10 per cent. “What is going to happen to your 
civilization if this process goes on? umanity is 
like that ancient giant Anteus who drew strength from 
touching the earth. j 

“At present your cities are teeming with vitality, be- 
cause they are fed from the yet unexhausted countryside 
and by the sturdy peasantries of the old world.” But, 
says Mr. Russell, the extent of unemployment in the cities 
should teach the nation’s leaders the necessity of stabiliz- 
ing agriculture, so that there will be a diminishing move- 
ment to cities. “I think you need at least 20 per cent of 
your people to continue as a rural community. . . . It 
will need the highest of political genius so to organize the 
rural community that something of the culture and pros- 
perity of so great a state will be reflected in the men in 
the villages and fields. You must open vistas 
before the small farmers, for only a vast hope can arouse 
people from a vast despair. . . . 

“I would like to supplicate aid from the poets and 
literary men, those who are or should be concerned for 
the spiritual side of your civilization, that they might 
bring their imagination to bear upon this work of build- 
ing a rural civilization with an appropriate culture.” 


Rural Religious Education 


A national conference on religious education in rural 
communities was held at Bangor, Maine, in October, un- 
der the auspices of the Inter-Seminary Commission for 
Training for the Rural Ministry. The findings are avail- 
able in mimeographed form from Professor Ralph S. 
Adams of Bangor Theological Seminary, and are to be 
published soon in the International Journal of Religious 
Education. 

Attention is called to the need of a thorough training in 
religious education for pastors who serve country churches. 
(There is no possibility that a director of religious edu- 
cation will be employed by village and country churches. ) 
Theological seminaries are urged to stress religious edu- 
cation for students who will become ministers of town and 
country churches. 

“The distressing situation in rural religious life and 
institutions throughout the United States calls for careful 
and constructive consideration and planning. 
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“The fundamental need in any approach to the rural 

religious situation is for a trained and able leadership, lay 
and pastoral, with a passion for country life. 
The facts indicate that isolation and depopulation in the 
countryside make highly ineffective a denominational ap- 
proach to religious education in a multi-denominational 
community. An interdenominational approach to our 
rural young people is essential. . . . 

“The conference recommends that the churches in 
sparsely settled communities be urged, through every avail- 
able avetiue of approach, to unite their organizations and 
efforts in religious education. The increasing 
emphasis upon an experience-centered curriculum leads to 
the creation of study courses and text materials expressed 
in terms of life situations. The majority of these materi- 
als, at present, are written from the standpoint of the 
urban and suburban community. The religious leaders of 
the countryside feel the need for materials better adapted 
to the experience of rural communities. As one means of 
achieving this, the conference recommends experimenta- 
tion with existing courses, in selected rural fields, under 


the supervision of competent leaders with experience in 
rand 


Good Will Congress Resolutions 


The following are from the resolutions passed by the 
Good Will Congress of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship held in Washington, November 10-12: 

“We are convinced that the people of America would 
welcome restraint on the part of our government in build- 
ing up to the parity agreed upon at the London Confer- 
ence, both for economic reasons and as an evidence of 
confidence in and goodwill toward the nations joining 
in the treaty. 

“It is one thing to prevent war; it is a more difficult 
thing to create peace. While we rejoice in many signs 
of advance toward peace, we draw attention to two facts 
in the present situation of serious significance. First, in 
spite of all the treaties made, in face of all the pacts 
signed, there has been no actual reduction of armaments 
by any nation; practically all nations, including our own, 
are spending more for military preparation than ever 
before the outbreak of the World War. So long as this 
appalling discrepancy between professions and perform- 
ances exists, suspicion will continue and the sincerity of 
nations will be cynically challenged. 

“The other fact of equal dimension and importance is 
that the world cannot be adequately organized for peace 
until the United States is willing to take its place and its 
share of obligation in the common tasks of the well being 
of civilization. We, therefore, most earnestly urge our 
people, in view of our strength as a nation, our security 
geographically, and our historic and practical concern for 
the liberty and progress of mankind, to consider an in- 
creasing American participation in the united efforts of 
the nations to create a just and lasting peace under the 
reign of law. Therefore, we make the following specific 
recommendations : 

“Since the provisions of the Root protocol for the 
adherence of the United States of America to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice have removed those 
obstacles which hitherto have seemed to confuse and em- 
barrass our nation in its desire to unite with the Court ; 

“This Alliance favors the immediate entrance of the 
United States in the World Court, and we assure the 
President and the friends of the Court in the Senate of 


our full and hearty a in helping to crystallize 
a public opinion throughout the nation, which we cop. 
fidently believe already approves of speedy ratificatiog 

“In spite of the solemn promise of the Allied nation 
in the Treaty of Versailles to reduce armaments in their 
several countries, and in spite of the pledges of the Ke. 
logg-Briand Pact of Peace renouncing war as an instry. 
ment of national policy, the world still staggers under ay 
undiminished burden of armed forces, which constitute 
an economic handicap in peace and an ever-present danger 
of war. 

"Tn these ciretitristances, and with the Preparatory Dis. 
armament Commission again in session at Geneva, we 
strongly urge that an early date be set for the proposed 
General Disarmament Conference, and we call upon all 
who believe in peace and international goodwill, in their 
respective churches, societies, clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations, to do everything in their 
power to create a public sentiment in support of measures 
designed to give immediate practical effect to the clear 
moral obligation that was assumed in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Peace by reducing national armaments from a wat 
to a peace basis. 

“We earnestly urge the government of the United 
States to declare officially its willingness and intention, in 
harmony with its own precedents, to cooperate by pacific 
means, for the preservation of peace, with other nations 
signatory to the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, in the event 
of threatened violation of that Pact by any nation or 
nations. 

“Finally, in view of the present economic depression in- 
volving all nations in a common calamity, we beg to sug- 
gest a careful study of the economic relations of nation 
as they affect the tasks and problems of peace, as well a 
the reconsideration of such issues as Allied debts, repare 
tions, immigration quotas, and the like — issues which 
make for irritation, misunderstanding and actual ill-wil, 
and thus hinder the growth of that goodwill which is the 
best security against war and the truest assurance o 
peace.” 


Pullman Porters Fight Paternalism 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case, Texas and New Orleans Railway Co. v. Brother 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, May 28, 19%) 
which held that railway employes, in accordance with the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, have the right to elect thei 
representatives without interference from railway exetlr 
tives, offers the Pullman porters new hope in their effort 
to form a union and deal collectively with the Pullma 
Company. 

The union is calling meetings throughout the country ® 
explain to the 12,000 porters and maids the significant 
of the decision. The officers express the opinion that tht 
fear of discharge for joining the union can now be over 
come. They claim to have organized already 51 per cell 
of the porters and maids. 

The union will seek a conference with the Pullma 
Company as required by the Railway Labor Act. If they 
is refused, the union will ask the United States Mediation 
Board to step in. If the board should fail to mediate and 
finally to induce the company to arbitrate, the union calf le 
appeal to President Hoover to appoint an emergtii] 
board to investigate the conditions of which the porttt 
complain. 

The case of the Pullman porters was discussed at leng# 
in INFORMATION SERVICE for February 9, 1929. 
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